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For Every Other Sunday. 
WHERE DO ALL THE SUN- 
BEAMS GO? 


1 BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


Sunzicur played about her head,— 
My blue-eyed Margie, sweet; 
Playthings, all neglected, lay 
Thick scattered at her feet. 


“Where do all the sunbeams go?” 
She asked with wond’ring eye. 
“When they touch the ground, they 
Ne seem 
| To sink down in, and die.” 


i 


_. Silence. Then she clapped her 
hands : 
“Oh, good! I guess I know. 
Flowers are the sunbeams that 
Were buried up, below. 


“ Hidden in the damp, dark earth 
} All through the months so cold, 
Up they come when spring-time 
calls, 
All blue and white and gold. 


' “Daffodils and buttercups, 
_ And mayflowers fair we greet; 
_ Dandelions brave and bright, 
_ And violets at our feet,— 


t 


“All are sunshine come again 
From the great sun on high. 
Oh! I am so glad to know 
That sunbeams never die.” 


PAN ISAIAH A FOUNTAIN OF 
PHRASES. 


TSAITAH as a phrase-maker has 
made a notable contribution to 
religious literature. Examples 

_ come readily to mind. Paul, when 
he wished to declare the worthless- 
ness of human life without immor- 
tal hope, found in Isaiah (xxii. 13) 


MADONNA AND CHILD—HUGO VOGEL. 


The elevator stopped next to the 
very highest floor. Amy could see 
some stairs leading up to a landing 
where there was a big window. It 
seemed different to her from the 
usual corridor, and she had wanted 
for some time to know how things 
looked up there. 

Now she was sitting on the broad 
window-seat, gazing across a great 
sea of roofs to the country beyond. 

There were purple hills, like fairy 
bubbles, on the distant horizon; and, 
nearer still, she could see the arms 
of great trees lifting their millions 
of green fingers to caress the cheek 
of the sky. 

It was a lovely, dreamy day in 
the middle of September. 

The sunshine was perfect gold, 
and the blue wells of the sky were 
flecked with cloudlets as dainty and 
creamy as any June could show. 

Summer was dying, but was lovely 
even in her passing. 

Amy’s heart seemed to catch the 
glow, and she began to croon a 
quaint little song of her own mak- 
ing. ' 
“Lovely day, day, day! I love 
the trees, I love the sky, I love the 
hills. Lovely day, day, day! I 
want to climb the hills, hills, hills. 
I want to kiss the sky, sky, sky! 
Lovely day, day, day!” 

Just then a cold little nose touched 
her hand; and, looking down, Amy 
saw a curly dog on the window-seat, 
gazing up at her with bright, be- 
seeching eyes. 

“Oh, you dearest doggie!” said 
Amy, hugging him. “Where did 
you come from, you pretty fel- 
low?” 


_ the appropriate motto for the sensu- 
alist: “Let us eat and drink, for 

_ to-morrow we die.” When the American Abo- 
_ litionists wished to express their detestation of the 
_ American Constitution while it fostered slavery, 
they found their motto in Isaiah (xxviii. 15): “A 
covenant with death, an agreement with hell.” 
When Toplady was inspired to write a hymn of 
Christian faith for Christendom to sing, he found 
in Isaiah the fortunate phrase which gave him his 
theme (xxvi. 4): “Rock of Ages.” When Jesus 

_ chose a text to express to his neighbors at Naza- 
reth the world-wide gospel, he found his Scriptural 

* warrant for his unlimited charity in Isaiah (1xi. 1, 
2): “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; because 
he hath anointed me to preach good tidings to the 
poor; he hath sent me to proclaim release to the 

_ captives, and receiving of sight to the blind; to 
set at liberty them that are bruised; to proclaim 


2 : the acceptable year of the Lord.” Selected. 


e:. 


Pe, 


From the hour of the invention of printing, 
books, and not kings, were to rule the world. 
Weapons forged in the mind, keen edged and 
brighter than a sunbeam, were to supplant the 


sword and battle-axe. WHIPPLE. 
For Every Other Sunday. 
AMY AND THE BIRDS. 


I. Amy Meets the Bird-man. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


MY was at the very top of the house, and 
that means a good deal in a hotel eight 
stories high. 

Edward Bangs, the elevator boy, had been very 
good-natured that morning, and had allowed her 
to ride up and down several times. 


Then you should have seen Sandy 
Sherman. 

It went straight to his heart to be called such 
sweet names. 

He wiggled himself away, and sat upon his hind 
legs, drooping his front paws and glancing coquet- 
tishly at Amy with head cocked on one side. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” shouted Amy. “There never 
was such a dog!” 

“Of course not,” said a cheerful voice. “There 
couldn’t be another dog like Sandy Sherman.” 

Sandy jumped down and leaped upon the speaker, 
a tall young man with keen yet merry brown eyes 
and a shock of auburn curly hair. 

He stood at an open door beyond, looking very 
kindly down at the shy little girl. 

“So you like my dog and my picture-book out 
there,” continued the man, pointing to the hills. 
“ And you want to be a bird and fly out there, and 
kiss the cheek of the sky?” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied Amy, meekly. 

The man sat down by her, and took one of her 
hands. 

“Who are you, you little white posy?” he said. 
“Why are you not out of doors to enjoy the 
lovely world instead of climbing eight stories to 
see it?” 

He squeezed her hand gently as he spoke, and 
Amy couldn’t help looking up and smiling despite 
her shyness. 

“Tt am Amy Belden,” she explained. “TI live 
here with my grandma. She’s sick; and Julia— 
that’s our maid— is too busy to go out with me. 
I’ve been sick, too; and Dr. Snow says I’m not to 
go to school for a whole year.” 

“Well, I’m Tom Sherman,” said the man. “I 
have a little den up here at the top of my 
brother’s hotel. I've heard about you. I know 
Mrs. Stevens, your grandma. Now Sandy and I 
are going to walk. Wouldn’t you like to go, 
too?” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” cried Amy, joyfully, “if 
grandma will let me. Are you the bird-man 
Nora Clement told me about? Did you come in 
her school, and tell the children all about birds?” 

“T believe I did talk to the Prince School 
children; but I certainly do not know all about 
birds,” replied Mr. Sherman, laughing. “Come, 
Sandy, will you go out to Longwood with us?” 

Sandy gave a series of short, joyful barks to 
show that he was delighted to say yes. 

*“Won’t he scare the birds?” said Amy. 

“No, indeed, I have trained him not to. When 
I say, ‘Keep still, old fellow,’ he is perfectly quiet. 
If he ever disobeys, I punish him when we arrive 
home.” 

“How?” 

“T shut him up in my sleeping-room. He hates 
to be parted from me more than anything else. 
See! he knows we are talking of his badness.” 

Sandy’s little head drooped. His tail slunk be- 
tween his legs, and he looked the picture of woe. 

“But Sandy is an excellent fellow,” went on his 
master. “He minds me now nearly all the time. 
Good dog!” 

Sandy bounced up joyfully, and kissed his mas- 
ter with vigor. 

“Oh! isn’t he a darling dog?” cried Amy; and 
two little pink roses peeped out from her thin 
white cheeks. 

Grandma Stevens was delighted to trust Amy to 
Mr. Tom, if he was quite sure she would be no 
trouble. 

They were soon walking across the park to take 
a car on the other side, if they got tired. 

They had gone only a short distance when Mr. 
Tom said : — 

“Amy, look at that robin! Still, Sandy.” 

Just before them on a strip of lawn stood a 
large bird with a brownish-gray back and a bright, 
rusty, red-brown breast. 

He had a black head that he turned restlessly 
from side to side, and Amy could see streaks of 
white about his eyes and under his throat. 

“T wonder what the rascal is doing,” said Mr. 
Tom. 

“He’s playing with something. Why, it’s a 
worm! He has two of them, and they are short 
ones. Now what does that mean? He is noted 
for selecting the longest fellows he can find. I 
declare! It’s only one worm after all, and he has 
nipped it in several pieces. Look at him!” 

Mr. Robin was amusing himself in a regular 
game of play, tossing the bits up and catching 
them, then allowing them to fall on the ground. 

He kept this up for about ten minutes, varying 
his antics by an occasional run over the turf. 

Presently he swallowed one of the bits, then 
indulged in a kind of skirt dance. Another fol- 
lowed with the same performance, then a third. 


Then Robin looked around for his last bit, which 
Mr. Tom had quietly stolen. 

His fury-and dismay were most comical. He 
rushed up and down, jerking his head violently 
from side to side, and giving a series of short, 
sharp screams, as much as to say: “ Where is 
that fat delicious morsel? Where has it gone? 
Where! where! where!” 

Mr. Tom threw the bit back; and it was pounced 
upon by the robin, who gave a scream of triumph, 
and flew up into a tall maple with his prize. 

“Wasn't he a funny bird?” said Amy, as they 
walked on. ; 

“Yes, the robin is.a most interesting fellow, as 
full of mischief and liking a game of play as well 
as any school-boy. But see those little birds roll- 
ing in the dirt, Amy. Do you know what they 
are?” 

“They are those horrid English sparrows,” said 
Amy. “Idon’t like them one bit. They just fight 


and scold all the time.” 


“Some are English sparrows,” said Mr. Tom, 
“but not all. Now look carefully at them. Do 
they look alike?” 

Amy considered a moment, and then said, 
“Some are littler than the others and not quite so 
chunky.” 

“ Look at the tops of their heads.” 

“The big ones have gray tops with brown 
stripes, and the little ones have brown tops.” 

“Look at their breasts, Amy.” 

“T can’t see very well, they keep bobbing so. 
But the big ones have a lot of black on their 
breasts, and the little ones have not.” 

“The big ones are English sparrows, and the 
little ones are chipping sparrows.” 

“But there’s a big one without any black bib.” 
And Amy pointed to a demure little bird hopping 
one side. 

“That is Mrs. English Sparrow. The female 
birds have no bibs, as you say. ‘The chippies are 
gathering in flocks to go South; but the naughty 
Englishers will stay, and yap, yap, yap, all winter. 
A little later, Amy, and our chippies will not look 
as they do now. ‘Their chestnut crowns turn 
grayish and striped.” 

“T like them,” said Amy: “they are dear little 
birds.” 

“Yes, they are very friendly, sociable creatures. 
You should see their nests. They are like grassy 
cups outside, lined with horse-hair inside. That 
is why they are sometimes called hair-birds.” 

“T found a nest like that once in grandma’s 
white rosebush at Newbury,” said Amy, eagerly; 
“and there were little speckled blue eggs in it. 
You said the birds were going South, Mr. Tom, 
but that the English sparrow will stay. Why?” 

“The birds that go South live on little flies, 
worms, and other creatures that die when winter 
comes. The birds that stay live on seeds in the 
weed-beds and dried berries and such things.” 

“Then will we have birdies all winter to study?” 
cried Amy, joyfully. 

“Yes, indeed. I know a man who saw more 
than fifty kinds on Boston Common and Public 
Gardens one winter. Then you will always see 
some in the vacant lots, and the country is so near 
we Can run out any time.” 

Amy was so much interested in Mr. Tom’s con- 
versation she did not realize that they had crossed 
the Park and entered the long avenue leading to 
Brookline. 

“We won’t go much farther,” said Mr. Tom, 
“just in some woods belonging to a friend of 
mine. I used to see woodpeckers every time I 
came. Hark! do you hear that noise,— knock, 
knock, knock?” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Amy: “do you think we can 
see him?” 

“We'll try.” 


They got over the wall, and crept toward the 
sound, which suddenly stopped. 
Amy’s face grew long in its disappointment. 


But after a brief silence the knock, knock, began - 


again, almost overhead. 

“Look, Amy!” said Mr. Tom, in low tones, 
pointing to a great chestnut-tree. 

Amy saw a large bird, only a trifle smaller than 
a robin, with head, neck, and throat of glowing 
crimson. His breast was white; and, as he turned 
around, his back showed black and white. 

He was running up and down the trunk, poking 
his long bill into the crevices for a stray worm or 
grub that might be there. : 

They watched him for some time until he spread 
his black wings, showing some broad white bands, 
and flew away. ; 

“Well! well!” said Mr. Tom. “I didn’t look 
for a red-head in this place. You don’t usually 
see them where it is so thickly settled, and in 
sound of electric-car bells and steam whistles. 
You have had a privilege, small girl.” 

“He was a lovely, lovely bird,” said Amy, with 
enthusiasm. “JI wish we could see him again.” 

“Perhaps we will. Now let us walk through 
to the other avenue, and take the car home.” 

As they went along, Mr. Tom told Amy about 
the woodpecker and his habits. He spoke of the 


hole or decayed place in the tree that woodpeckers 


usually selected for a dwelling. 

They dug out the rotten wood with their strong, 
chisel-like bills, and made the opening larger, and 
the sawdust fell inside, and made a soft bed for 
the future bird-babies. 

Then he told her how fond these clever birds 
are of hiding away nuts for a future dinner. But 
the thrifty squirrels find them only too often. 

““Haven’t we had a splendid time?” cried Amy, 
with sparkling eyes, as they reached the hotel. 
“J’m ever so much obliged to you, Mr. Tom.” 


“Tm obliged to you for going,” said Mr. Tom, © 


pleasantly. “So is Sandy. Sandy has been a 
most excellent fellow, and he shall have a beauti- 
ful bone for his dinner.” 

“Wow! wow! wow!” cried Sandy, in an ec- 
stasy of delight, rolling over at his master’s feet. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on for 


him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth under 


the bright and glorious sky! 
LOoNGFELLOW. 


MINE HOST OF THE GOLDEN APPLE. 


A GOoDLY host one day was mine, 
A golden apple his only sign, 
That hung from a long branch, ripe and fine. 


My host was the bountiful apple-tree. 
He gave me shelter and nourished me 
With the best of fare, all fresh and free. 


And light-winged guests came, not a few, 
To his leafy inn, and sipped the dew, 
And sung their best songs ere they flew. 
I slept at night on a downy bed 

Of moss, and my host benignly spread 
His own cool shadow over my head. 


When I asked what reckoning there might be, 
He shook his broad boughs cheerily : 
A blessing be thine, green apple-tree! 


Tuomas WEsTWwoop, ~ 


Character lives in a man, reputation outside of 
him. J. G. Hornanp. | 


Modesty is strength, but diffidence is weakness. 
H. W. Suaw. 


; 

: 
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The seeds of knowledge may be planted in soli- 
tude, but must be cultivated in public. 
Dr. Jounson. 


x 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
ON HALLOW EVE. 


-BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


On Hallow Eve, at grandpa’s farm, 
The bonfire blazes high ; 

And clouds of curling, flame-lit smoke 
Light up the evening sky. 


At grandpa’s farm on Hallow Eve 

The jack-o’-lanterns grin, 

The fish-horns toot, and all the air 
_Resound, with merry din. 


-To grandma’s house, on Hallow Eve 
The happy children go, ; 

And in the firelight fairy forms 
Seem flitting to and fro. 


The boys are dressed in olden style, 
The girls like ancient dames. 

They dance the graceful contra-dance, 
And play old-fashioned games. 


Dame Trot leads off with Friar Tuck, 
Bo-Peep with Robin Hood; 

And then, in tableaux, robins tend 
The children in the wood. 


In grandma’s kitchen, large and wide, 
A magic cauldron boils; 

And home-made candy from its depths 
Is drawn in shining coils. 


The roasting chestnuts merrily dance, 
The cider bubbles high; 

And rosy apples hung with care 

To “bob” we vainly try. 


The north wind blows, the night grows cold, 
The clock is striking ten. 

And through the house resounds the call 
“Good-night, good-night again.” 


And so good-night to one and all, 
My readers good and true. 

A merry, merry Hallow Eve 

I wish to each of you. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IT BEGAN WITH A COOKY. 


BY RAYMAH DOWSE. 


JT began when Jamie was a very little boy, and 

it was at the table one day. The cookies 

; were being passed. He looked up pleadingly 

at his mother. “ Yes, dear,” she answered, “but 
- only one.” 

Now there were two that lay close together, one 
right on top of the other; and the little fellow 
took them both up at once, and began to eat them. 

He was a bit nervous just at first lest mamma 
might see that he had a double allowance; but she 
was talking to his father, and it is needless to say 
that Jamie did not delay in making the sweet 
things disappear. 

So it began with “only a cooky,” but there fol- 
lowed many other larger cookies and of different 
kinds. 

One day Jamie had to be punished. 

His father said, “Stay in your room, Jamie, 
until the clock strikes ten.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jamie. He had given 
his word; and what more does one ask of a gentle- 

man of honor than his word? It is so sacred. 

Boys, keep yours glistening, pure and unspotted. 
Keep it so that, when men pass you by on the 
street, they will say: “He is a man of honor, 

trust him. I am proud to call that man my 
friend.” 

Then you will have the right to walk with head 


erect, the right to feel God’s sunshine warm and 
clear upon your upturned faces. Then you will 
have earned the right to be a man. 

With a life lived in honor, your influence will 
be strong enough for a king, pure enough to guide 
a baby’s first toddling steps into the light. 

But James! James went to his room, and 
watched his father out of sight through the closed 
blinds. : 

Then he sat and thought for some minutes. 
Suddenly he jumped up, and ran to the mantel. 
He stepped on a hassock, and turned the hands 
around twice. The clock struck ten. 

Jamie laughed. It was an excited, empty laugh, 
it had no ring. 

“The clock has struck: I can go,” he murmured. 

Why, then, Jamie, do you take the back stairs, 
and avoid your mother? Why do you feel like a 
thief, when you report to your father in the even- 
ing? Why did you return the hands to their 
former places? And why, O Jamie, do you wish 
they wouldn’t wonder that the clock no longer 
strikes the right hour at the right time? 

People grew a little shaky abeut Jamie. 

He became a-man. Few went to consult him 
concerning business matters, still fewer ever asked 
for his advice about things dear to them. 

James wasaman. Not the great, strong, noble 
creature called man, but puny and crooked and 
cramped. : 

It was usually about little things that James 
dickered. 

He was one of those who invariably pick up 
two or three pieces of candy off the counter in- 
stead of from the box on the scales that they have 
bought and paid for, although it lies open before 
them. 

He became one of those who are always striving 
to get just a little more than they pay for or than 
is theirs by right. 

Now James had done this so long, ever since 
he was a little boy with a cooky, that he had be- 
come callous somewhat, never wholly dulled, only 
when the corners of one’s honor haye been worn 
down, right and wrong stand out no longer clear 
and true before their owner. 

James married, and little girls and boys played 
about his hearth. 

It became even more important, if possible, than 
ever about that honor of his. 

James was not arich man. He had never risen 
above being head of his department in a great store. 

He had never seemed to realize what kept him 
back. He had found a barrier, he could go no 
farther, that was all. 

One year goods kept continually disappearing 
in his department. He tried to locate the man, 
and went at once to the firm with his tale. What 
do you think happened? The firm passed over 
the names of the other men, and the weight of 
suspicion rested upon him. _ 

It was hard, cruelly hard, and he an innocent 
man; but it was not the hardest thing in the world 
to bear. That was when he met his waiting wife 
and children, and told them of his trouble, looked 
into their eyes for the answering light of sym- 
pathy and trust, trusting trust that only love can 
give and that would have helped him through life’s 
deepest grief. He looked into their eyes, and read 
it not: what he read was terror mingled with pity. 

He sat alone in the firelight with his little daugh- 
ter on his knee the last evening they should have 
together for he did not dare to think how long. 
They had granted him bail before the trial. 

Had he been a partner in the firm, he thought 
bitterly, he could have used the money of others. 
There would have beenacrash. He would have 
paid so much on every-dollar, and have made what 
the world calls a failure. It would not have 
meant prison, as it did now. 


He began to feel very lonely. 

He took his daughter’s little hand in his more 
tenderly than he ever had before. 

“Why don’t they believe papa? ” he asked. 

Ethie looked up, hesitated a-minute, and then 
she answered slowly: “Perhaps it’s because you 
say you'll take us to places if we’re good and go 
to bed without a fuss, and then you never take us 
at all. Perhaps that’s it, papa.” 

The father started. What the world had failed 
to do, his child accomplished. 

His own little darling doubted him, and her 
doubt meant more to him than the doubt of the 
world. 

In his heart he breathed a prayer, troubled, 
earnest, and sincere. It was the beginning of 
the end that saved him. It was a prayer to be an 
honest man. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOLLY’S NEW EYES. 


BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


ELLE was a beautiful dolly with rosy cheeks 

and blue eyes and long curly hair, when little 

Lucy opened the box on Christmas morning ; 

and it was not two minutes before her little mother 
loved her dearly. 

But she loved her so much, and combed her hair 
so faithfully, that after a few months the curl was 
all out and her bangs were quite worn away. 

And then, one sad day, poor Belle had a fall; 
and, when Lucy picked her up, one of her pretty 
blue eyes that would open and shut was broken, 
and there was a big hole where it ought to be. 

Lucy cried, she felt so badly, but told Belle over 
and over again that she loved her “just as. much, 
*zactly.” 

The little mother took her baby visiting one 
day; and, when she came home, her face was 
bright with smiles, and she gleefully held Belle up 
before mamma, and, sure enough, there was a 
brand-new cloth eye, just as nearly like the other 
as could be! 

* Didn’t Marion do it nice, mamma?” she cried, 
dancing about the room in her delight; and mamma 
said : — 

“Yes, indeed. 
half as well.” 

Belle enjoyed her new eye for several weeks; 
and then some baby’s fingers poked it in, and with 
it the other went out of sight also. 

Then poor Belle was really blind, but those 
dreadful holes in her face distressed her little 
mamma, so that Aunt Beth took pity on her, and 
made her some glasses out of a bent hairpin and 
blue paper. 

Belle looked very much like a big lady for a 
week, and then the glasses gave out; for paper 
glasses are not very strong, and she looked so 
badly that her little mamma did not like to play 
with her. 

So one rainy day Aunt Beth played doctor, and 
took off Belle’s head to see what she could do for 
her. i 

She made some cloth eyes, marking them with 
blue pencil and black ink, and pressed them into 
place with glue. They were very much inclined 
to be cross-eyed, or to look at the opposite sides 
of the room; and they all got to laughing at the 
funny expressions Belle had on her face, until 
Aunt Beth could hardly finish her work. 

But at last it was done, and Belle and Lucy 
capered about in great delight. Belle did not say 
a word, but she looked very happy. The best of 
it all was that she could see just exactly as well as 
ever, and has ever since. And so I have no doubt 
she was well repaid for all she had been through. 


I’m sure I could not have done 
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WINTER. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Crimson and scarlet and yellow, 

Emerald turning to gold, 

Shimmering there in the sunbeams, 

Shivering here in the cold; 

Waving farewells as the tempest 

Ruthlessly tears them apart, 

Fluttering, dancing, and rustling, 

As hither and thither they dart; 

Recklessly sailing the rapids, 

Lazily swimming the pools, 

Playing “I spy” with each other 

Under the puffy toadstools ; 

Wreaths for the walls of her dwelling 

Each neat little housekeeper weaves, 

And there amid delicate fern sprays 

Nestle the bright autumn leaves. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ROBBIE RAN AWAY. 
BY ANNIE RUSS MILLIS. 


VER since Robbie could walk he had loved 
to run away. Down the street he would 
go, to the corner of the avenue where the 

electric cars whizzed by almost as fast as the wind, 
it seemed to Robbie. There the older children 
played. They used to put crossed pins on the 
track; and then, when the car had passed over 
them, they had in some wonderful way turned into 
a tiny pair of scissors. Robbie longed to try it for 
himself. 

He felt sure there were all sorts of strange, 
interesting things just beyond the edge of the 
lawn which was his playground; but no sooner 
did he start on one of his exploring expeditions 
than grandma or Vina came running after him, 


and he was borne back to the lawn again, and told 
to stay in sight of the door. Robbie wished he 
could grow to be a big man, like papa, and ride 
in the cars every day.and go across the track 
whenever he wanted to. 

One day grandma had gone to town, and mamma 
was very busy helping Vina make currant jelly; 
and, as nobody took any particular notice of him, 
he thonght it a good time to go visiting. He 
trotted very softly across the grass, getting several 
tumbles; for he was a fat little fellow. He spied 
Ted under the trees, making a sling-shot, and 
called out, “I’m a tummin’ to play. wiv you, 
Teddy !” 

Ted was eight years old, and Robbie felt very 
much grown up when he played with him. 

“Allright. My sling-shot’s done; but I’m afraid 
to sling stones when you're round, you're so little. 
Let’s go in the house and play with the train,” said 
Ted. Robbie slid his hand into Ted’s, and they 
went in. Now, though the children had played 
together often, Robbie had never happened to 
go into the upper part of the house before; and 
it seemed quite a journey to him, as they went 
through the long halls and climbed up the stairs, 
making so many turns he was almost dizzy, till 
they reached the attic, which was Ted’s playroom 
and workshop. 

Robbie screamed with delight. There on the 
floor was a real little railroad track; and, when 
Ted set the train and engine on it, they started off 
at a wild pace. 

“It’s just like the Chicago.yailyoad an’ train, 
only a baby one!” shouted Robbie, jumping up 
and down. What a good time he had! The 
track ran along one side of the attic, and then 
made a curve up to a little station, built out of a 
box and painted green. 


Ted had made that himself, as well as the coy- 
ered bridge thatched with moss. The road-bed 
was built of little stones; and there were two 
switches, so the train could cross from one road to 
the other. Robbie was agent at the freight depot, 
while Ted took care of the engine; for Robbie 
could not wind it up. ‘ 

“Papa gave me some of the track and the train 
Christmas,” said Ted; “and then I saved up my 
money and bought one of the switches and some 
more pieces of track, so as to have two lines of 
road. Isn’t it funny you can buy the track by the 
foot; and I mean to have enough to go way over 
under the eaves, if I can earn the money to buy it. 
Let’s build an elevator, and fill it with corn. I 
see some over there in the corner.” 

Just then a voice called down in the street. 

“Robbie, Robbie, where are you? Is he lost 
again? Has anybody seen Robbie ?” 

“Come, Rob! Hurry up, and come down- 
stairs quick,” said Ted. ‘“ Your mamma’s scared.” 
Then he added sternly, “Have you run away 
again, Robbie ?” 

Rob opened his great blue eyes wide, and shook 
his head. ‘ Only zest a little bit dis time,” he said. 

In the afternoon his mother saw him standing 
with his hands clasped, looking up into the sky. 
He was talking softly to himself. 

“Where is dat attic? I wis’ I tould find dat 
attic adain, an’ I will, too. I wonder where it is. 
I dess dat attic must be in heaven!” 


Nature forever puts a premium on reality. 
What is done for effect is seen to be done for effect : 
what is done for love is left to be done for love. 

EMERSON. 
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THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


[This is a famous poem by Robert Browning. It 
is supposed to describe something that happened in 
Hamelin, Germany. As the story runs, this town was 
full of rats. At last the people could not endure them, 
and asked the mayor to have them killed. Just about 
this time a queer, tall man appeared at the town hall, 

~ and offered to rid the town of these pests. He said that 
he had a pipe which, when he played on it, would draw 
all the rats after him. The mayor and aldermen agreed 
_to give him a thousand guilders. At once the piper 
stepped out into the street, and blew his pipe; and ‘‘ the 
great rats, small rats, fat rats, lean rats, black rats, gray 
rats, tawny rats, followed after him.’’ He went on 
blowing his pipe to the river Weser, which ran through 
the town; and there all the rats plunged in and were 
drowned. But, when the piper went to get his money 
_ the mayor refused to pay the thousand guilders, and 
offered him fifty. Then, when the piper remonstrated, 
the mayor abused him, and told him to get out. Then 
the piper went to the street again and blew his pipe, and 
what followed is described in the lines below. The 
poem goes on to say that this wonderful ‘‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin’? went on and on until he came to the 
mountain side, and then the children all vanished in- 
side of it, and neyer came back. What do our young 


readers think is the moral of this long poem, which we 
hope they will search out and read completely? Our 
picture shows us the strange piper leading on the 
scrambling, running children, out of the city, to the 
mountain. ] 


Once more he stept into the street, 

And to his lips again 

Laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet, 

Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 

There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 

Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 

Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 

And, like fowls in a farmyard when barley is scat- 
tering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music, with shouting and laughter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
QUESTIONS. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


How do the atoms which make up a crystal 
Know where to place themselves, each beside each? 
Have they a drill-master, deep in the underworld, 
Learned in such lore, and patient to teach? 


Why do the seeds, which all through the winter 
Have lain in the darkness, unheeding and still, 
Suddenly stir, when they hear the Spring calling, 
And answer in chorus from meadow and hill ? 


Where does the instinct of motherhood come from, 

Which holds the wild eagle content on her nest, 

Forgetting her wings and the beckoning sunshine 

The while her young nestlings lie warm “neath her 
breast ? 


And whence come these questions, which ever 
within us 

Are stirred by each marvel of air, earth, or sky ? 

Why are we ever in search of a reason — 

A cause—and a cause for the cause —tell me 
why ? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CAPT. JACK’S HERO. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


T the time of the disaster to the battle-ship 
“Maine” Capt. Jack and Capt. Jack’s 
company were not in existence. 

Down in Newspaper Row is a colony of news- 
boys who are good friends and loyal comrades the 
greater part of the time. 

The day following that fatal day in February 
great excitement prevailed among them. Every 
moment that could be snatched from business was 
spent in vociferous denunciations regarding the 
Spaniards. If threats could have vindicated the 
cause of our unfortunate sailors, justice would 
soon have been done. 

Anong the most ardent of these young patriots 
was Jack Hempner, a cripple. The fact that Jack 
was lame caused every boy among them to drop a 
trifle of his roughness when dealing with him. 

“Jack ain’t just like we is,” said Ted Maguin. 
“Yer see, his ma knocked him downstairs when 
she was comin’ in drunk one night, an’ the doc 
had to cut off his leg. Mind it? Not on yer life. 
Jack ain’t no squealer, now I tell yer. Course, I 
s’pose he’d ruther have two pins; but he ain’t got 
’em, so he makes the best on it, and has his larks, 
like the rest of us.” 

Truly, one looking into Jack’s face would be- 
lieve that he did make the “ best on it”; for there 
never was a merrier one. 

Perhaps a month after the disaster at Havana, 
when war news began to get exciting, some of 
these boys talked of forming a company. They 
agitated the matter quite freely, talking in groups 
on the street during spare time. Finally, they met 
in Jim Dobbins’ kitchen, and matured their plans. 
What they were to do was hardly plain, but the 
zeal of patriotism was strong in their hearts. 

What scraps of parliamentary law they had 
picked up were put in use, and Jack Hempner was 
chosen captain of Company A. 

Twice a week they met to drill, and really made 
quite a showing. 

When war was really declared, and actual steps 
taken, every boy fervently wished for added years. 

Even though youth and circumstance kept them 
from actual service, they were as greatly inter- 
ested as ever, and varied their remarks and queries 
to their customers in an original manner. 

“Journal? Yessir. More news in the Herald. 
Big news in the Herald. Globe? Get it all in 

Globe and Herald.” 
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One day, when it was raining very hard, Jack 
sat down on some steps to wait for trade to start. 
It was only about three o’clock, and the streets 
were not very busy. He was rather sober, for the 
dampness made his hip ache; and he was hungry. 
Jack never, or almost never, was fortunate enough 
to get all he wanted to eat; for he had a little 
sister to care for, and it took almost all of his 
earnings to make her comfortable. 

He leaned back under the shelter of the door- 
way, shut his eyes, and was almost asleep, when a 
noise startled him; and he opened his eyes to see 
an old gentleman, who had fallen, trying to pick 
himself up. Jack limped hurriedly down the 
steps, and assisted him to arise. 

The old man laughed heartily, and carefully 
smoothed the silk hat which Jack rescued from 
under the feet of a cab horse. F 

“You're spry for a lame youngster,” he said. 
“How long since you lost your leg, my boy?” 

“Ever since I was a little kid,” answered Jack, 
rather indefinitely. 

“T lost a little of mine when I wasn’t much 
older than you are.” 

“How?” Jack noticed that his companion wore 
a thick sole on one boot and carried a cane. 

“A rebel bullet whizzed into it,” said the old 
- man, smiling rather quizzically at Jack. 

“Why-ee,”— Jack grew excited,—“ why-ee, was 
you in a battle, mister? Oh, mustn’t it a been 
larks! It’s somethin’ like gettin’ lame like that. 
Now look at me. I'm lame all for nothin’. Ma, 
she didn’t mean to hurt me when she pushed me 
down stairs. The worst on it is I can’t do what 
the other fellers do, always. I can’t ever fight, 
yer see. Golly, but I’d like to.” 

All the enthusiasm which is bottled up in a true 
boy’s nature spoke in that emphatic remark. 

Gen. Bolton understood; for he had been a 
hearty, adventuresome boy himself, and had not 
forgotten the feeling, even though his hair was 
white and his steps not quite sure. 

“My lad,” he said kindly, “is there anything I 
can say to you, I wonder, to make you believe 
that it is not only the war of bloodshed that 
counts? I fought in ten great battles, had two 
bullets removed from my body, and, as I have 
said before, a portion of my left leg was amputated. 
But, in spite of all these things, greater events have 
come to me since. I have had to fight in battles 
which were harder to win. Do you know that a 
kind heart is a mightier weapon than the sharpest 
sword or the heaviest gun? There is a kind of 
courage which wins a far grander victory than any 
in which steel or powder engage. It is what we 
call moral courage. Can you understand me, 
boy?” 

Jack’s face, mystified at first, cleared as he 
nodded, and said: “I’m onter yer, mister. It’s 
when yer don’t lick a feller when he’s down or 
ain’t yer size, nor don’t let no other feller do it, 
nuther.” 

“Exactly, my boy.” 

By dint of questioning, Gen. Bolton learned 
about Jack’s little sister, and soon realized that 
lame Jack himself was somewhat of a hero. 

He learned, too, about Company A. Jack 
quaintly apprised him of his office by saying: “I 
ain’t much ter be the commandin’ officer, am I? 
Yer see there’s fellers as sorter wanted ter be 
cap’n; and I didn’t care much, so tothers they put 
me in. Them folks as don’t care much about 
anythin’, most likely gets it.” 

Gen. Bolton laughed at this bit of philosophy. 

Shaking hands with Jack and thanking him for 
his assistance, he walked away, while Jack said to 
himself, — 

“He ain’t stuck on himself, an’ he’s what you’d 
call an out-’n’-out hero. ” 

When Jack came home from work one day late 


in May, his little sister met him at the door, say- 
ing eagerly,— 

“You've got a letter, Jack, see? 

‘Mr. John Hempner, 
Present.’ 
* A man came in a lovely carriage, and left it. 
I guess he was a war man, for he had brass but- 
tons on his coat.” 

“Huh! you don’t know much, Guess he 
was Gen. Bolton’s coachman.” Jack had now 
opened the letter, which was from the General, 
inviting Company A to visit him in Medford on 
Memorial Day. 

“Golly, but ain’t he a good old chap? What’ll the 
fellers say?” 

The “fellers” were much flattered by this 
invitation. Great preparations were made, and 
several small extravagances indulged in. 

Memorial Day dawned clear and sunny. The 
company assembled in due order in front of Jack’s 
house, that he might not have far to walk. From 
there they marched to the car, and arrived in Med- 
ford just in time to be ushered into the large 
church in which Gen Bolton was to deliver an 
address to his comrades in the war. 

Even if the boys did not understand all that was 
said, they certainly imbibed the spirit of patriot- 
ism breathed forth in the words which fell from 
the speaker’s lips,—words enthusiastically en- 
cored by all those veterans, who, if need be, would 
stand as bravely for their country now as in the 
days of °61, when their hearts were younger, but 
no more zealous for the right. 

At the close of the service Gen. Bolton shook 
hands with every member of Company A, heartily 
commending them for their patriotism. 

“Tsn’t he all right, what?” demanded Jack, as 
soon as the boys were alone; and every street 
urchin of them answered most emphatically,— 

“Yer, sind” 


AUTUMN. 


’Trs now that spiders in the casement weave 
Or launch their silken air-ships on the breeze; 
’Tis now that honey-ripeness feeds the bees 

Where vine-born amber sweets their prison cleave, 

And golden spheres their leafy heavens leave. 

The same wind whispers through the orchard- 
trees 
That blew our swallows over southern seas, 

And stole the robin’s vesper from our eve. 

The spirit of the year, like bacchant crowned, 
With lighted torch goes careless on his way; 
And soon bursts into flame the maple’s spray, 

And vines are running fire along the ground. 

But softly! on October’s blazing bound 
How laugh the violet eyes of tender May! 

Epiru M. Tuomas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TOWNSEND BOY. 


BY LUCY T. POOR. 


In Two Parts. — Part IT. 


EXT day Mrs. Johnstone did find some work 
to keep them employed in the morning, 
and in the afternoon she told them they 

must stay in to receive their expected visitor. 
They sat solemnly in the parlor, and trembled 
when there was a knock on the door soon after 
dinner. It was not Mrs. Townsend, however, 
who knocked, but Miss Tucker, mamma’s Cousin 
Maria, an unmarried lady who had lived for some 
years in the village, and had been one of the causes 
why the Johnstones on leaving the city had come 
to settle there. 

Cousin Maria had been away and not able to 
help them yesterday, but she now asked eagerly 
how they were and how they got on. 


“Very well,” said Mrs. Johnstone. “We 
couldn’t make the fire in the kitchen stove work 
till this morning; but a neighbor, a Mrs. Town- 
send, sent us in a nice supper last night. I be- 
lieve you know her.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Cousin Maria. “Mrs. Townsend 
is a lovely woman; and as for her boy, Wallace, 
it is really worth while for you to move out here 
to have him for a companion for your children. — 
He is the nicest boy! I know him well because he 
has been in my Sunday-School class for three 
years. All this summer through his vacation he has 
come to help me work in my garden; and, whenever 
I have coal to get in, he comes with some of my 
other Sunday-School boys, and shovels it into my 
cellar. Really, that child is such a help to a lone 
woman you wouldn’t believe it, at his age. ‘Miss 
Maria,’ he said to me last week, ‘isn’t it time you 
had some more coal? Be sure and let us know 
when it comes.’ He is the oldest of his family, 
and must be sucha help at home. He wheels his 
baby-sister out in her carriage,. and is just as care- 
ful of her as any nurse could be. But they all 
help each other. Mrs. Townsend does bring up 
her children so beautifully. You would like to 
know her, Emily, I am sure.” 

Now perhaps it was not strange that, the more 
Edith and Ned heard of the yirtues of Wallace 
Townsend, the less they wanted to see him. 
Whether it were strange or not, it was the truth 
that even Mrs. Johnstone began to feel some 
dread of a call from the very superior Mrs. 
Townsend; and, when there was another knock, 
she started as well as the children. But it was 
not the Townsends this time, either, but the min- 
ister of the village, Mr. Holman, who came to 
make an early call on his new parishioners. He 
was a tall, elderly, solemn-looking man. He 
greeted Mrs. Johnstone and Miss Tucker, and 
then turned to the children. ] 

* Ah, little folks!” he said. “Well, there’s a 
nice boy for you to play with near by, Wallace 
Townsend. A fine boy, isn’t he, Miss Tucker? 
I am more acquainted with him than with most 
of the children in Sunday School. He gave me a 
seat so politely the last time I went in town in the 
electric cars. I don’t know that it ought to be - 
considered anything remarkable for a boy of his 
age to get up before an old man like me, though 
I must say boys don’t always do it, but what I 
liked of Wallace was that, as soon as people gave 
him a chance by getting out of the car, he came 
and sat by me, as if he really wanted my society. 
He didn’t talk much; but he listened so attentively 
to everything I said, it was really quite flattering.” 

The poor Johnstone children, who never either 
of them would have dared to sit down beside the 
minister, felt an added terror of a visit from such 
a paragon as Wallace. They supposed he was 
coming to heap coals of fire upon their heads, 
according to a text that had been explained to 
them in Sunday School. 

After the minister and Miss Tucker had dis- 
cussed the virtues of the Townsend family and 
some of the other advantages of the neighborhood, 
they departed together, leaving the Johnstones 
alone. Ned and Edith got up, and wanted to go 
out. “No, children,” said Mrs..Johnstone, “ you 
must stay in; and you must be very polite to 
Wallace, when he comes. There, I believe he is 
coming now.” 

There was another knock at the door, and this 
time it really was Mrs. Townsend and Wallace. 
Mrs. Townsend was a pretty, young-looking 
woman. Wallace, who followed her, was not so 
good-looking. He was not ugly, either: he simply 
looked like the average boy. His manners were 
simple, and showed no consciousness of the terrible ~ 
weight of reputation he had to carry. He clung > 
to his mother’s side, and seemed a little shy, but 
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_not more so than was natural for a child of his 
age in.a mixed company of grown people and 
children. The only noticeable thing about him 
was that three rows of burdock burrs were neatly 

stuck on his right coat-sleeve, like a military 
decoration. - 

- Poor Mrs. Johnstone was so confused with the 
consciousness of her children’s bad behavior of 
yesterday and so overwhelmed by the generosity 
of her new neighbors that she entirely forgot the 
very thing she had intended to say first, to thank 
Mrs. Townsend for the supper. Mrs. ‘Townsend 
did not mention it, either, and began to talk about 
some every-day topics, such as the weather, the 
early autumn, and the best way of getting into 
Boston. Wallace said nothing, but stood by his 
mother’s side, smiling now and then at Edith and 
Ned. On their part they stared straight at him, 
Ned feeling that he could perhaps have forgiven 
Wallace for being so popular with his elders, but 
he couldn’t possibly forgive a boy who showed no 
disposition to hit back. Wallace’s forgiving. dis- 
position seemed to put him outside the association 
of boys. It wasn’t natural; and, naturally, Ned 
didn’t like it. 

At last Mrs. Johnstone remembered herself, and 
thanked Mrs. Townsend warmly, though in a con- 

_ fused manner, for her kindness of the day before. 

“T am glad you liked it,” said Mrs. Townsend. 
A “You must let me send you in something more if 
you are not wholly to rights yet. I know what it 
is to move into a new house, and I must not keep 
you too long now. Don’t the children want to 
come out and play with Wallace? Perhaps your 
boy and he will be companions in school and Sun- 
day School. Wallace goes to Sunday School, and 
has a fine time in Miss Tucker’s class. But 

I tell him he mustn’t ask her any more when 

she is going to get her coal into the cellar. Her 

boys do it for her, and then she gives them a 

' supper of lemonade and cake on the grass after- 
ward. They enjoy such an original kind of a party 
more than a commonplace one.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Johnstone, still confused. 
“Cousin Maria is very fond of children, I know.” 

“And I am sure you will all like Mr. Holman,” 
continued Mrs. Townsend. “He is so good and 
kind, if his manners are distant. We were all 
saying once at home how afraid we were of him, 
when Wallace said he’d dare to go up and speak 
to him; and a few days afterward he told us he 
had been talking to Mr. Holman in the cars all the 
way out from Boston. Didn’t you, Wallace?” 

Wallace colored and smiled at being the subject 
of his mother’s remarks. Mrs. Townsend had per- 
haps been talking with some freedom to cover 
Mrs. Johnstone’s silence and embarrassment. 
She now rose finally to take leave, saying she 
hoped to see Mrs. Johnstone soon again. 

“You mustn’t call,” she added, “while you are 
so busy; but you'll be sure to meet me in the vil- 
lage street. I am always walking around, shop- 
ping, with my children and my baby carriage. 

_ Some of my neighbors think I am dreadfully care- 
less, I know; but, really, I haven’t left my baby 
outside the butcher’s shop with Wallace but three 
times this summer. Now we really must go, 
Wallace. I hope Ned will come, too, though per- 
haps,” addressing Ned, “ you would be too sensible 
to like Wallace’s favorite play, which is to get up 
on top of an old fence near by and get another 

_ boy to run against him, and see which can push the 
‘other off, like two goats meeting in the middle of 
a bridge. I don’t know why that old fence is so 
fascinating to all the boys round here, except that 

_ it is in a thistle-field, and there is some excitement 

in trying to walk across it without falling off. 
Wallace gets so covered with burrs there that they 

used to stick on to the furniture all over our house 
till I thought of the plan of making him stick all 
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he finds about onto his own coat. He said he met 
you children yesterday at that very place, and 
began to have a play with you. I told him I 
hoped you understood that it was only play; but 
he said he was sure you did, as he tumbled off first 
to show you how. He wanted you to stay longer, 
but you ran off so suddenly he supposed you must 
have been told to be back at a certain hour.” 

Mrs. Townsend smiled comprehensively on all 
the children as she moved toward the door. Edith 
and Ned stood looking wonderingly at her till 
Ned’s face suddenly broke out in a smile of com- 
prehension. After all, if he had meant to hurt 
Wallace, Wallace was such a good fellow that he 
had never noticed it; and Wallace did not spend all 
his time taking care of his baby-sister and talking 
to ministers, either. As for his carrying coals of 
fire to any other boy, Ned was ashamed that he 
had ever suspected him of such conduct. 

As for Wallace, he said nothing, either, till he 
was almost outside the house. Then he turned 
back to Ned with, “ Ain’t you coming out? ” 

Ned’s observation was so on the alert that he 
even noticed with pleasure that Wallace’s language 
was not strictly grammatical. He was already on 
his feet, and, taking his mother’s consent for 
granted, seized his cap in the hall, and ran after 
Wallace. 

The boys did not ask Edith to accompany them. 
Her brother did not want her now he had another 
boy to play with; and Wallace never thought about 
her at all.. But Mrs. Townsend did not forget 
her. She paused on the doorstep to ask, “Isn’t 
your little girl coming, too? ” 

“Oh, please, mamma, let me go?” said Edith. 

“You'll find us at the fence, Edie,” called back 
her brother. 

Edith had to wait to put on her coat and hat 
properly. Then she ran .after the boys. Mrs. 
Townsend had disappeared; but they were sitting 
on the ground in the sun under the old fence, and 
Ned was sticking a row of burrs on his sleeve in 
careful imitation of Wallace. He was willing 
enough to imitate Wallace now he had found in 
him what we all need, not a model, but a com- 
panion. 


PATIENCE. 
Tuey are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us. Pray, if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by, for we may see 
Days not far off when those small words may be 
Held not as slow or quick or out of place, but dear 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours,— feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace. If they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go,— can be 
Together such a little while along the way,— 


We will be patient while we may. 
Selected. 


HE deepest hole in the earth is said to be 

| at Schladebach, near Ketschau, Germany. 

It is 5,735 feet in depth, and is for geo- 

logic research only. The drilling was begun in 

1880, and stopped six years later because the en- 

gineers were unable with their instruments to go 

deeper. This hole was expensive, as its cost was 
$53,000. Selected. 


For Every Cther Suncay. 
THE LITTLE SPARROW. 
[YOUNG CONTRIBUTOR. | 


Tue birds are flying southward, 
The winds are keen and chill. 
Fall now gives way to winter, 
Though much against her will. 


The flowers bend their foreheads 
At winter’s stern command, 

The robins leave the tree-tops 
To seek a warmer land. 


The grasses all turn yellow, 

The leaves are red and gold: 

The stately pine, with branches green, 
Alone braves winter’s cold. 


But through the bitter snow-storms 
The little sparrow stays; 
He greets old winter as a friend, 
With merry, chirping ways. 
FREDERICK ‘JOHNSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DON AND THE 


BY FRANCES H. 


RAG—-MAN. 
SARGENT. 


HE purple damsons on the tree that bordered 
the path to the well hung tightly on, de- 
fying wind and weather to knock them off. 

The partially ripe apples, on the tree opposite, 
nodded invitingly to their cousins yonder, and also 
to the two small boys playing near by in the road. 

The mother in the rocking-chair on the low 
porch seemed to be occupied gazing at the velvety 
plumes of the sumach, which was the last of a row 
of trees skirting the bank in front of the farm- 
house. 

She seemed suddenly recalled to duty, when a 
basket of unpared apples in her lap attracted 
her attention. She remembered that there would 
be company at dinner and no pies baked yet. 

At the same time that mamma was remembering, 
some little people were forgetting; and a small 
cart and smaller wheelbarrow were left in the 
middle of the road, while four bare feet raced to 
get to the porch. 

“Tl help doo, mamma,” said Philip, the younger, - 
as he squeezed his little fat body in between the 
chair and adjacent clapboards. i 

“No, thank you, Phil. Dirty hands off! Hands 
just used as shovels don’t do to cook with, unless 
the wash-dish interferes. Where is your brother?” 

“I see he. There he are.” 

Philip always did get the cases mixed, besides 
haying a great tendency to use the plural number. 
But, then, you see, he was not old enough to study 
grammar. 

Sure enough, round the corner of the house 
came Don, leading old Prince by the halter. 

“Why, Don, your father left Prince hitched 
back of the house! Did you untie him? He'll 
step on you!” 

So saying, Mrs. Lee led the animal away just as 
the stage happened along the country road, and 
the driver hauled up to say: “Hi, sonny! Come 
take your cart out of the road.” 

The horse looked sharp at the thing in the road, 
shied, attempted to rear, but finally decided to 
jump one side and at length to go, which he did 
at a clean gallop. 

Don, the terror, after the danger was past, 
pushed the offending vehicle in the direction of 
the barn just as Papa Lee came from the field 
with an armful of corn-stalks. 

“Don,” asked papa, “did you get into the 
paint that was up in the shop yesterday? I had 
a pailful all mixed to paint the kitchen floor, and 
I see half of it is gone.” 

“Filoop did,” promptly answered the accused 
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one. When the question was put to Phil, the ready 
reply came, “ Don did.” 

“JT guess you are both right,” laughed papa, 
“Filoop did and Don did, without doubt; but it 
takes two to tell the truth in this case.” 

Mr. Lee had, recently taken the farm adjoining 
his father’s place, thinking it would be a good 
chance to bring up his two boys. Life in a 
village had shown them to be troublesome to 
neighbors far and near. 

The farm offered many attractions to youth, 
however; and, according to present indications, 
products of the garden, nor fruits of the orchard, 
would ever reach maturity. 

Although mamma picked up every green gage 
that the wind blew off, yet in five minutes after- 
ward, when Don was seen under the self-same 
tree raking up the precious plums by the handful, 
it looked suspicious. It would seem as though a 
little shake properly applied on a certain boy aged 
five (instead of the plum-trees) would not go 
amiss. 

Grandma Lee, who lived nearest neighbor, had 
reared six boys and five girls; but she honestly 
declared that Elwood’s children “beat the world.” 

If she had been the only grandmother the Lee 
boys possessed, it must have gone harder with 
them; but, you see, Grandma Wood lived at the 
same time,— fortunately, we add, not in the same 
place, or she might have seen differently. 

The candy and cakes that found their way into 
the new home of the Lees from time to time cer- 
tainly came from Grandma Wood. 

“ Phil,” said mamma one day, “carry this piece 
of candy grammy sent to Don. Now mind, don’t 
eat it yourself, but carry it directly to Don; and 
here is some ‘for doo,’ as you say.” 

The short legs lately fitted to pants trudged off, 
but soon came back. Philip’s face wore an of- 
fended look. 

“Don didn’t say tanks,” he whimpered. 

“Why didn’t you tell him to?” said mamma. 

“J did.” But, recovering his former spirits, he 
added, “But I shan’t give him any more.” So 
saying he started after the cat, which, he said, was 
“howling for milk.” 

Mrs. Lee decided that Don and Phil were 
the most mischievous children in the seven towns. 
The farmers near by were continually coming in 
with complaints that their hens were unduly dy- 
ing of “blows from cruel stones,” and that unripe 
apples from their choicest grafted limbs dropped 
off, not without help from “human hands.” Then 
did the fond mother say that a cage was the only 
thing to keep the naughty little ones within bounds. 

Finally, one bright sunny morning the rag-man 
called to “puy dose rag,” and incidentally to sell 
a little cheap tinware. Don and Phil became at 
once interested in the spring scales that he used, 
and were more or less numerous around and about 
the rag-bags while the weighing process went on. 

While our friend from Russia was engaged 
in a one-sided conversation (as is customary with 
foreigners, considering the fact that they can 
understand nobody and do not succeed in making 
themselves comprehended), the older lad seized 
the opportunity to examine the scales, which re- 
sembled a thermometer he had seen. 

Imagine the pedler’s surprise on turning around 
to see his Preperty disappearing without the shed 
door. 

“Come pack, ye rascal,” he shouted; and, fairly 
caught, the culprit came back. 

“In wid ye, poy!” And in went boy and rags 
together, and, despite kicks and screams, was 
weighed, and not found wanting by any means. 

“Sixty bounds, ma’am. Dere’s some bail for 
tirty cent, ma’am. Half-cent bound for de rag. 
Have some bail?” 

By this time the prisoner in the bag had ceased 
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lovely appear the fields. 


making a noise, finding that it was of no avail, and 
allowed himself to be thrown up on the wagon and 
jolted off, to the dog-trot of the not over-fed mule 
drawing the promiscuous load,—rags, boy, man, 
tin pails, and tin dippers. 

A few minutes later mamma saw her “raga- 
muffin” scampering toward home as fast as feet 
could carry him, to the tune of a cow-bell-like at- 
tachment around his neck, which on nearer ap- 
proach revealed itself to be a pint dipper. 

This dipper served as a reminder in the future; 
and only a few times was it necessary after that to 
hang it about Don’s neck, when other people’s 
property was in question. 


Make the best of everything ; 

Think the best of everybody ; 

Hope the best for yourself; 

Do as I have done,— persevere. 
GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Two new features we introduce this time,—a 
series of modern Madonna pictures and the open- 
ing of Miss Brown’s bird talks. 

Our Madonna pictures heretofore have been 
from the old masters, and with them were articles 
telling who painted the originals and giving many 
This descriptive part will be 
omitted now and we trust our young readers will 
look up the names of the artists in this new series, 
and find out where they live and what they nage 
done. 

We all know Miss Brown, and welcome her as 
a friend. She will tell us what Amy saw and did 
better than Amy could herself. This is rather 
atching birds in winter. Amy will ask 
Miss Brown to describe what she sees each month, 
in turn, from September to May. So we shall be 
studying God’s great book of nature. 

The Editor has seen many pictures of autumn 
and winter, so-called “fancy pictures”; but he is 
very well satisfied with these that adorn page 28. 
Jack sits on the fence, cutting the carrot: he has 
been nutting, and roaming. Jennie, his sister, 
has carried autumn leaves (“red and gold”) into 
the house. Apples are falling in the orchard, and 
squirrels are playing on the stone walls. ’Tis 


autumn. But the next picture shows us what is 
coming. “Ugh!” says some one: “it makes me 
shiver. Cold, icy winter!” The three girls do 


not feel so: they are happy. Why not? Off 
they go to school, as merry as snow-birds. The 
wind whistles, the snow packs high, all white and 
*Tis winter. 

The Editor finds all his time taken in talks over 
the pictures, and yet he wants to notice “ The 
Pied Piper.” How many will take the trouble to 
search and read the whole poem? ‘There is a fine 
moral in the strange story. What is it? 

Another time for other talks we had in mind: 
they must wait. What do you think of the four 
lines at the head of the Editor’s Chair? Memo- 
rize them, remember them, practise them. 


LETTER-BOX. 


’ DorcuESTER, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—1 am very interested in the Every . 


Other Sunday. 
puzzles. 

I go to the Unitarian Sunday School of the First 
Unitarian Church, Meeting House Hill, Dorchester. 
Our minister is Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. We all 
like him very much, and welcome him back from his 
vacation abroad, and hope he has had a very pleasant 
time there. 

T enclose the answers to the Word Puzzle and Enigma 
II. in Vol. XIV., No. 1, of the Every Other Sunday. 

Wishing your paper great success, I remain yours, 

MaArGareET. BH. SAywarp. 


I like the stories and enjoy the 


- My 3, 8, ll, is crude metal. 


the package sent to their schools. 
bers constitute a volume; publication is suspended im 


Nortu Easton, Mass. 

Dear Editor,— Reading in the Every Other Sunday, 
of September 11, M. E. White’s Word Puzzle, I tried it, 
and made without transposing, but sometimes skipping - 
letters, fifty-four words and three proper names. 

So, you see, unless the maker meant not to <a 
letters, he (or she) made it too easy. Hoping you will 
publish this result, and wishing success to the Letter- 
Box, I remain, Yours truly, 

LAURENCE Keir. 


[The Editor thinks the maker of the ‘“‘ Word Puzzle” 
meant, as you say, that letters should not be skipped, 
but taken in order. But, in any case, your result is 


very gratifying. | 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My initials name a prophet. 
My jirst will tell his race. 
My second, a short Bible book. % 
My third doth name a place 

Which is most a desert waste. 

My fourth, a messenger of light, 
And brings my fifth to man. a 
My initials suggest my finals. 
Please guess me, if youcan. — : 


CHARADE. . 


My first is in feather, but, not in quill; 
My second in factory, not in mill. 

My third is in rhyme, and, too, in reason. 
My fourth is never out of season. - 
My fifth you hear in blithest sounds, Ae 
My sixth goes in hunter after the hounds. 
My whole’s an enchanting fairyland 
That yields its treasures at our command. 


ANAGRAM. Eien 


CEAEP eb ontu: aie dan epace eb: ‘ot ineht: eae oon 
: Heian FickE. 


“suey rm 


ENIGMA VIL. 


. lam composed of ll letters. : A te 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to increase in size. 
My 2, 3, 4, is to move a boat. - 


My 4, 5, 6, is to gain. 

My 5, 10, 11, is found in winter. 

My 6, 5, 6, i: is a number. 

My 7, 9, 5, 6, is to win. 

My 8, 9, 10, 11, is a running contest. 

My 11, 4, 11, is a sheep. 

My whole is a Bible command. ; : 
: > Many SNELL. © 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 
Entema III. Hyderabad. ; 
Eniema lV. Youth’s Companion. 
Cross-worp Entema. Longfellow. 
TRANSPOSITION PuzziE. The Lord’s Prayer is 0 
which the lowliest sinner may utter, which the holi 
saint cannot outgrow. 


Easy BIBuicaL PUZZLE. 


1. Lot. eab: Abraham. 

2. David. 7. Jesus. 

3. Jonah. 8. Joseph. 

4. Daniel. 9. In Exodus. 
10. John. 


5. Micah: 
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